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BACK COVER PICTURE 
On December 19, 1946, the Security 


Council decided to send a Commission of 
Investigation to the Balkans to inquire into 
Greek frontier incidents. This body re- 
ported to the Council on June 25, 1947, 
after having heard 237 witnesses and re- 
ceived many oral and written statements. 
The thousands of original documents col- 
lected by the Commission in the course of 
its three months of investigation are pic- 
tured on our back cover this week. Colonel 
A. Roscher-Lund, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary-General, who headed the Secre- 
tariat staff which served the Commission, 
is seen surveying the collection. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


bis SuB-COMMITTEE of the SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
oN PALESTINE, which has been touring Displaced 
Persons Camps in Germany and Austria, returned to 
Geneva from Hanover on August 14. On August 
13, the Sub-Committee held a conference in Berlin 
with the military governor and deputy military gov- 
ernor respectively of the United States and British 
zones. 


A 


On August 12, Dr. Padmanabha Pillai presented 
his credentials to the Secretary-General as the first 
permanent representative of the Dominion of India to 
the United Nations. 

On August 16, the Secretary-General received a 
cable from the Minister of Foreign Aifairs of Pakis- 
tan, applying for the admission of the new state as 
a Member of the United Nations. 


A 


Consideration of the Egyptian dispute with the 
United Kingdom was continued by the Security 
CounciL at its 182nd meeting on August 13 (see 
page 274). 

Debate on the Indonesian question was continued 
by the Council at meetings on August 14, 15, and 
19. On August 14, the representative of the Republic 
of Indonesia was invited to take his seat at the Coun- 
cil table. The Council also decided to accede to the 
request received from the Philippine Republic to 
participate in the Council’s deliberations on the In- 
donesian question and invited the Philippine repre- 
sentative to take his seat at the table (see page 277). 

The Council continued its consideration of the 
Greek question at meetings on August 14 and 19. 
Australian and United States draft resolutions in this 
connection were not carried by the Council as the 
representative of the U.S.S.R., a permanent Member, 
voted against in both cases (see page 282). The 
President therefore declared that the Council seemed 
unable to act on the Greek question and would have 
to report failure to the General Assembly. - 

Ou August 18, the Council considered the Report 
of its Committee on the Admission of New Members 
and decided unanimously to recommend the admis- 
sion of Yemen and Pakistan. The applications for 
admission to Membership submitted by Albania, Ire- 
land, Mongolia, Transjordan, and Portugal after re- 
examination were again not carried by the Council 


(see page 285). 
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On August 14, the Sussip1ary-Group of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans continued 
its hearing of witnesses on the alleged Sarandaporos 
incident on the Greek-Albanian frontier. On August 
18, it decided to investigate two more alleged inci- 
dents on the Greek-Yugoslavia frontier and four on 
the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. It informed the Bul- 
garian Government of this decision and invited the 
Bulgarian Government to present such evidence and 
witnesses as it might consider desirable. 

A 


The Chairman of the Drafting Committee set up 
on August 4 to consider the Draft Report of the de- 
liberations of the Workinc Committee of the 
Atomic Enercy Commission on the proposed 
U.S.R.R. amendments to the First Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, submitted this report 
to the Working Committee on August 15. 

Discussion of the U.S.S.R. proposals for the con- 
trol of atomic energy was continued at meetings of 
the Commission’s COMMITTEE 2 (CONTROL) on 
August 13 and 15, and a resolution was adopted that 
these proposals did not constitute an adequate basis 
for development of an effective system of control and 
did not therefore call for a change in the program 
of the work of the Committee. 

: A 


THE Economic AND SoctaL CounciL completed its 
fifth session on August 16. At meetings on August 
13. 14, 15, and 16, it decided that the problem of 
migrant and immigrant labor should be referred to 
its Social and Population Commissions; decided that 
only states Members of the United Nations should 
have voting rights at the International Conference 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press, and 
agreed that the Conference should be convened in 
Geneva on March 23, 1948; adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the Secretary-General to report to the Transport 
and Communications Commission on the reactions of 
governments to the proposals contained in the report 
of the meeting of Experts on Passports and Frontier 
Formalities; agreed to instruct the Secretary-General 
to prepare a draft protocol on the subject of synthetic 
drugs; elected the members of its Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary-General on the United Nations 
Appeal for Children; adopted a resolution providing 
for a protocol to transfer to the United Nations the 
functions and powers of the League of Nations with 
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regard to the traffic in women and children; adopted 
the recommendations of its Procedural Committee in 
regard to next year’s sessions of the Council; ap- 
proved negotiations between its Negotiation Com- 
mittee and the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union. It referred to ap- 
propriate Commissions sections of the Trusteeship 
Council’s questionnaire on trust territories (see 
page 287). 
A 
The PopuLation Commission convened for its sec- 
ond session at Lake Success on August 18. At sub- 
sequent meetings on August 18 and 19 it set up sub- 
committees to prepare a minimum standard list of 
statistics to be included in the first edition of the 
Statistical Year Book; to deal with terms of reference: 
and to consider international census projects for 1950. 
A 
On August 18, the Director of the INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY Funp reported to the Pro- 
gram Committee, meeting in Paris, that shipments 
aggregating over 3,000,000 pounds of powdered milk 
were scheduled to leave New York that week for the 
undernourished children of Austria, Greece, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. A report on the famine stricken 
area of northern Moldavia, in Rumania, was sub- 
mitted by Dr. Martha Eliot to the Fund on August 14. 
A 
The SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR 
STATISTICIANS concluded its nine-day session in Mon- 


treal on August 13, after adopting recommendations 
aimed at standardizing statistics on the cost of living, 
employment, and unemployment. The recommenda. 
tions will be submitted to the ILO’s Governing Body 
for action and communicated to the United Nations 
World Statistical Congress. 


A 


In Geneva, the PREPARATORY COMMITTEE of the 
UnitEp Nations CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND Em. 
PLOYMENT continued its consideration of the draft 
ITO Charter. On August 18, the INTERIM Co-or. 
DINATING COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL (Com. 
MODITY ARRANGEMENTS convened for its first meet- 
ing. This Committee, which was set up by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for the purpose of receiy- 
ing information and facilitating inter-governmental 
consultation, is to consider Chapter VII of the ITO 
Charter, dealing with inter-governmental commodity 
arrangements. 


A 


On August 18, the permanent representative of 
Norway to the United Nations deposited with the 
Acting Secretary-General the instruments of Norway’s 
adherence to four international conventions. These 
were: the Constitution and Interim Agreement of the 
International Refugee Organization; the Convention 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions; the Constitution and Interim Agreement of 
the World Health Organization; and the Protocol 
relating to the Office international d’hygiéne publique. 
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ITO in the Making 





by Max Suetens 


August 20 saw the publication in Geneva of a document which may 
mean much for the future of world trade and prosperity—the draft 
Charter of the proposed International Trade Organization. Thus after 
four months of almost continuous session the Preparatory Committee 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment has suc- 
cessfully concluded its crucial assignment. Simultaneously the repre- 
sentatives and experts have been engaged in far-reaching multi-lateral 
tariff negotiations and this work is continuing. 

In this article written on the eve of final passage of the draft Charter, 
Max Suetens, Chairman of the Preparatory Committee and the repre- 
sentative of Belgium, explains the purpose and principles of the 


document. 





oe in London during October 
and November 1946, then at Lake 
Success in January and February 
1947, and since April 1947 in Ge- 
neva, hundreds of economists and 
technicians drawn from seventeen 
countries have been working to 
evolve the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 


To take the most obvious questions 
first: What is the idea behind ITO? 
Why is ITO considered an essential 
part of future international rela- 
tions? What will be the function of 
ITO when it comes into existence? 

The general purpose of ITO is to 
apply in the commercial and eco- 
nomic sphere of international rela- 
tions the same principles of peaceful 
discussion and settlement of differ- 
ences which have been provided al- 
ready in the machinery of the United 
Nations for dealing with political 
differences. 


Speaking at Baylor University in 
February 1947, President Truman 
put it this way: “The Members of 
the United Nations have renounced 
aggression as a method of settling 
their political differences. Instead of 
putting armies on the march they 
have now agreed to sit down around 
the table and talk things out. . . . This 
is the way of international order. It 
is the way of a civilized community. 
It applies with equal logic to the set- 
tlement of economic differences.” 
ITO, the President went on to say, 
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“would apply to commercial rela- 
tionships the same principle of fair 
dealing that the United Nations is 
applying to political affairs. Instead 
of retaining unlimited freedom to 
commit acts of economic aggression, 
its members would accept a code of 
economic conduct and agree to live 
according to its rules.” 


cr Is precisely for the purpose of 

working out the rules of ITO that 
experts have been working during 
these past months. Brought together 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council as 
“the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment” and representing 
seventeen countries, each of which 


.plays an important part in interna- 


tional trade, they have been working 
out the immensely complicated and 
highly technical details of the ITO 


charter. 


The result of their labor—the draft 
ITO charter—will be circulated to 
governments all over the world and 
will be discussed at the World Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment 
which will open at Havana on No- 
vember 21, 1947. 


It is hoped that the World Confer- 
ence to which all Members of the 
United Nations will be invited auto- 
matically, as well as many non-Mem- 
bers and the occupying authorities of 
Germany and Japan, will adopt the 









draft charter and so provide the 
means to bring ITO into existence 
and furnish it with instructions about 
the scope of its work and with rules 
and regulations to enable it to 
operate successfully. 


ITO itself is unlikely to come into 
existence before the summer of 1948, 
and no recommendations about its 
site has yet been made. Delays of this 
kind are inevitable, for ITO, both in 
its general purposes and in its day- 
to-day impact on national economies, 
will influence long-established com- 
mercial and trading policies. Time 
will therefore be needed for very 
thorough examination in_parlia- 
ments and legislatures of the terms of 
the charter and the concessions that 
may have to be made by a country 
in order to receive the benefits of 
membership. 


— review of the purposes of 

ITO as stated in the draft char- 
ter shows clearly what the aim is and 
how it can be achieved, though not 
without concessions or even sacri- 
fices. “Realizing the aims set forth 
in the Charter of the United Nations, 
particularly the attainment of higher 
standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and so- 
cial progress” members of ITO 
pledge themselves “to promote na- 
tional and international action . . . to 
assure a large and steadily growing 
volume of real income and effective 
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demand, to increase production, con- 
sumption, and exchange of goods, 
and so contribute to a balanced and 
expanding world economy.” 

Mark the phrases “higher stand- 
ards of living,” “full employment,” 
“increased production,” “consump- 
tion,” and “trade”—for these ideals 
are the very kernel of the ITO, and 
the key to its success or failure. These 
are economic conditions which, if 
achieved, will provide the ideal situa- 
tion in which trade barriers can be 
reduced. In this way the threat of 
economic aggression will be stifled 
and a great contribution will be 
made towards eliminating struggles 
between countries for wealth and 
power. 

The period between the two wars 
was one of increasing restrictions 
upon commerce between countries. 
They were devised to try to avoid or 
mitigate the effects of world depres- 
sion. This unproductive battle of 
tariffs and other kinds of trade bar- 
riers, whatever its temporary benefits 
to individual countries, has left the 
world poorer in the long run and has 
hamstrung its efforts to achieve full 
employment and production through 
the interchange of raw materials and 
manufactured goods. 

It was to find a means to break this 
economic log jam that the idea of an 
international trade organization was 
first put forward. It is to deal with 
every aspect of this exceedingly com- 


plex problem that the ITO charter is 
being so carefully worked out. 

The draft charter is essentially a 
practical document. It takes fully 
into account the needs of countries 
which are still in the early stages of 
industrial development. It also takes 
into account the unbalanced state of 
much of the postwar world of today. 
It limits the proposed sphere of ac- 
tivity of ITO largely to trading or 
commercial relations between coun- 
tries and recognizes the responsibili- 
ties already assumed by other inter- 
national agencies, such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
within their specialized fields, while 
proposing to maintain close liaison 
with them. 


T° sentences in the draft charter 

provide a working basis for ITO 
to achieve its ideals. They are of such 
importance that each deserves sepa- 
rate careful analysis. The first is a 
general statement on the need for a 
world-wide liberal trade policy: “To 
further enjoyment by all countries on 
equal terms of access to markets, 
products, and productive facilities 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity and development.” This 
is, as it were, the high-command 
policy for ITO’s attack on the sys- 
tems with which many countries 
have built a wall around their inter- 
national commerce in order to main- 


tain maximum benefits for them. 
selves while preventing the rest of the 
world from participating, except per- 
haps on terms which favor certain 
countries while excluding others. 

The second sentence reads “to re- 
duce tariffs and other barriers to 
trade and to eliminate discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com. 
merce.” This is the spearhead of the 
ITO attack. Of more immediate con- 
cern is the fact that since April 1947 
the countries which have been draft- 
ing the ITO charter have also been 
meeting at Geneva to negotiate re- 
ductions in their existing tariffs. Out 
of 120 possible pairs of negotiations 
between the seventeen countries 
represented at Geneva, 102 negotia- 
tions have been opened. Twelve pairs 
of negotiations to reduce tariffs have 
been completed, and it is expected all 
negotiations will be completed by the 
middle of September. 

Hundreds of items are involved in 
discussing reduction of tariffs be- 
tween such countries as the United 
States and the United Kingdom; by 
the middle of August over six hun- 
dred meetings between pairs of coun- 
tries negotiating tariff reductions 
will have been held. The results, 
which will be published later in the 
year, will, it is hoped, provide firm, 
clear indication that the great trad- 
ing nations of the world fully realize 
that only by reducing barriers to 


Max Suetens visited Lake Success dur- 
ing the fifth session of the Economic 
and Social Council to present the re- 
port of the Preparatory Committee for 
the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment. He is shown here 
(left), chatting in the delegates’ 
lounge with Pierre Mendes-France, 
Governor for France of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 
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world trade can the vital aims of full 
production and full employment be 
achieved and maintained and that 
ITO will (to quote again from the 
draft charter) “through the promo- 
tion of mutual understanding, con- 
sultation, and co-operation facilitate 
the solution of problems relating to 
international trade in the fields of 
employment, economic devolopment, 
commercial policy, business prac- 
tices, and commodity policy.” 












arc of tariffs, while funda- 
mental to the aims of ITO, is by 
no means the only nor necessarily the 
most important aspect of ITO philos- 
ophy. At the core is the principle of 
“general most-favored-nation treat- 
ment,” which means briefly that the 
benefits a country which is an ITO 
member extends to any other coun- 
try regarding tariff rates, customs 
treatment, and so on, must immedi- 
ately be extended to all other ITO 
members. The effect of this provision 
would be to put all ITO members on 
an even footing, with each member 
pledged not to make exclusive con- 
cessions which benefit one country 
only at another’s expense. In this 
connection, however, the ITO draft 
charter takes a realistic view of ex- 
isting preferential arrangements, 
such as the British imperial prefer- 
ences and American preferences with 
Cuba and the Philippines, but looks 
forward to their eventual elimina- 
tion. 





















Another major feature of the ITO 
draft charter is that with certain ex- 
ceptions it prescribes a general ban 
on quotas and other quantitative im- 
port and export controls which re- 
strict absolutely the quantity of 
goods that may be imported or ex- 
ported, 














Tariffs and quotas are but two of 
the restrictive devices on which the 
draft charter lays down rules and 
exceptions. The scope extends, how- 
ever, much wider and covers subsi- 
dies, anti-dumping duties, customs 
charges, boycotts, exchange control, 
state trading, restrictive business 
Practices resulting in cartels and 
monopolies, arrangements between 
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governments to deal with surplus pri- 
mary commodities, and the relations 
between ITO members and non- 
members. 


Wi kind of organization will 
ITO be? In brief it will be a 
world club open freely to all coun- 
tries, the members of which will be 
under obligation according to club 
rules to discuss their trading prob- 
lems, to work towards the reduction 
of the trade barriers outlined above, 
to keep the organization informed of 
their trading policies and practices, 
and to bring complaints and griev- 
ances up to the Executive Board of 
the ITO. 

The ITO will have no super-na- 
tional powers; it will have no power 
to compel countries to join or to pre- 
vent them from resigning. All mem- 
bers will have an equal voice. 


The ITO will provide for almost 
every conceivable type of national 
economy, both for countries where 
commerce is run by private enter- 
prise and for countries with state- 
organized foreign trade. It will pro- 
vide for countries which find them- 
selves in temporary financial or other 
difficulties. It will recognize the ex- 
isting groups of countries whose 
commerce has been developed within 
colonial or imperial blocs. It will 
attempt to create an organization 
capable of withstanding and allevi- 
ating the strains and stresses of 
slumps — an organization broad 
enough in scope to include any coun- 
try however small its trade and what- 
ever its ideological outlook, and far- 
sighted enough to build for interna- 
tional economic development to- 
wards a time when any country no 
matter how undeveloped its economy 
can enjoy economic stability. 

Obviously the great trading na- 
tions of the world are those most 
likely to be interested in ITO and 
most anxious to ensure its success. 
This applies in particular to the 
United States, which has taken the 
leading part in promoting the draft 
charter. The seventeen nations which 
have helped to draft the charter are 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 





Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, The Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Union 
of South Africa, United States, and 
United Kingdom. (The eighteenth 
—the U.S.S.R.—has not yet taken 
part.) These countries enjoyed ap- 
proximately two thirds of the total 
prewar external world trade. The pre- 
war trade of Germany and Japan 
would represent a large slice of the 
remainder. These seventeen also rep- 
resent practically every type of econ- 
omy to be found in the world today. 
The suggestion that the draft charter 
has not taken into account the views 
of many important trading countries 
is therefore without foundation. 
Moreover, the draft charter will be 
open for discussion at Havana in No- 
vember 1947 to all Members of the 
United Nations, to non-Members, 
and to several countries which, 
though lacking separate diplomatic 
representation, are self-governing in 
matters of trade. The ITO itself will 
be one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations; membership of 
the ITO, as with other specialized 
agencies, will not be confined to 
countries which are Members of the 
United Nations. 


CT Is. of course, too soon to 

prophesy success for the ITO or 
even to speculate about when it will 
come into effective existence. The 
serious balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties facing the United Kingdom and 
France at this moment might, for 
instance, prove a delaying factor in 
ITO’s work of knocking down pro- 
tective barriers and quota walls, even 
though these countries agree with the 
long-term aims of ITO. Nevertheless, 
the groundwork for success is being 
firmly laid in Geneva, and anyone 
who has observed the intricacies of 
the day-to-day discussions knows full 
well that every country present is 
doing its utmost to build an agency 
which will not only make a vital con- 
tribution towards solving the eco- 
nomic woes of the world, but act as 
a powerful deterrent against eco- 
nomic aggression and the risk of war 
which arises from it. 


Mahmoud Fahmi Nokrashy Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister (extreme left), speaks before the Security Council. Other 
representatives at the Council table are, left to right, Henrique de Souza Gomez, of Brazil; Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China; 
Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez, of Colombia, and Alexandre Parodi, of France. 


Debate Continues on Egyptian Question 
British and Egyptian Spokesmen Conclude Initial Statements 


Ww the presentation by Prime Minister Nokrashy 
Pasha and Sir Alexander Cadogan of statements 
amplifying their previous declarations, the Security 
Council passed to a new stage in its consideration of 
the Egyptian Question on August 13, when a general 
discussion began. 

Speaking first on that date, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UNITED KincpoM) devoted most of his time to refut- 
ing charges previously made by the Egyptian Prime 
Minister. He denied that nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism and nazism and fascism were much the same 
thing: arbitrary despotism was a characteristic of 
nazism, but the British left Egypt with the elements of 
the rule of law established. Likewise, they abolished 
slavery and slave trading, whereas “slavery is a char- 
acteristic of nazism,” he said. 

Answering the Egyptian Premier’s point that im- 
portant articles in the Treaty of 1936 were no longer 
operative because they referred to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, Sir Alexander said that if the 
League had been in existence, the United Kingdom 
Government would have taken exactly the same posi- 
tion as she was now taking. Furthermore, he said. 
“my Government fully accepts the position that genu- 
ine disputes relating to the application or interpre- 
lation of the Treaty of 1936 should be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter.” 


In reply to the criticism that the alliance entered 
into in 1936 was a perpetual one, Sir Alexander agreed 
that most of the treaties to which he had referred pre- 
viously did have precise time limits, but that they 
were very long ones, whereas according to the Sidky- 
Bevin text, the alliance had a precise limitation of 
twenty years only. 


Sir Alexander next returned to “the crux of the 
matter”—the validity of the Treaty of 1936. He 
said that Nokrashy Pasha, who had earlier denied the 
validity, had later declared that he would refrain from 
relying on juridical considerations. “Have members 
of the Council,” he asked, “the faintest reason to 
doubt that, if Nokrashy Pasha thought that the Treaty 
was invalid, he would ask the Council to say so?” 


The United Kingdom representatives recalled earlier 
arguments to deny the Egyptian “insinuations” that 
his Government wished to keep the Sudanese out of 
discussions relating to their future, that it wished to 
defer Sudanese self-government to the far distant 
future, and that Egypt was defending the rights of 
the Sudanese. The United Kingdom, Sir Alexander 
said, had sought to show that the unity of the Nile 
Valley was a myth, and that there were no imper® 
tive reasons to prevent the Sudanese from achieving 
complete independence should they so desire it. 
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Sir Alexander quoted Nokrashy Pasha as stating 
in the Egyptian Chamber in December 1946: “Every- 
body must know that, when I say the unity of Egypt 
and the Sudan under the crown of Egypt, I mean a 
permanent unity.” It was because of statements of 
this kind and because the United Kingdom would not 
barter away the future of the Sudanese that the nego- 
tiations had broken down. 

In denying the Egyptian charge that the British 
had kept the Sudanese in a backward condition and 
had withheld general education from them, Sir Alex- 
ander repeated an earlier statement to show the num- 
bers and kinds of high administrative positions held 
by Sudanese. He contended that the progress made 
in their education had been remarkable, as had been 
the energetic development of local government, public 
health services and agriculture, and the adoption of a 
system of land ownership comparing “extremely fa- 
vorably” with that in Egypt. 

Even if Nokrashy Pasha’s statement should be ac- 
cepted that Egypt would have acted with similar loy- 
alty to the Allied cause in the Second World War 
had there been no treaty in effect, Sir Alexander 
argued that the result would have been totally dif- 
ferent. The communications which had been built 
under the Treaty to facilitate the movement of troops 
from the Canal Zone to the western borders of Egypt 
had proved indispensable. “Would Nokrashy Pasha 
have been more content if those roads had not been 
provided for in the Treaty and if the defence against 
the Axis had taken place nearer to the Suez Canal, 
leaving the Nile Valley to be occupied by General 
Rommel?” Sir Alexander asked. 

Sir Alexander then adduced evidence to refute the 
charge that the British had interfered with Egypt’s 
internal affairs, that in 1940, in 1942, and in 1945 
they had brought about the dismissal of Egyptian 
cabinets, and that in 1938 and in 1944 they had pre- 
vented the Egyptian Parliament from exercising its 
legislative sovereignty. 


In General Interest of Allies 

However. Sir Alexander freely admitted that the 
incidents of 1940 and 1942 did to some extent par- 
take of the character of interference. But they had 
occurred in the general interest of the Allies. He 
would be willing to produce documentary evidence 
to show that certain very highly placed Egyptian per- 
sonalities, sympathetic to the Axis, were then actively 
obstructing the Allied war effort, and that the United 
Kingdom was obliged to make strong representations 
to the King of Egypt. Sir Alexander added that he 
Was content to leave the initiation of a further public 
discussion on this subject to Nokrashy Pasha, as he 
did not want to embarrass the Prime Minister and his 
Government. 

Nokrashy Pasha, Sir Alexander said. had called the 


presence of British troops in the Canal Zone the 
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“menace to peace” and had asked that the Council 
must not be stymied by legal commitments. If the 
Council weze to accept this advice, “it must put aside 
treaty rights whenever the party to the Treaty says 
that it dislikes its obligations enough to be ready to 
allow its people to create a menace to the peace rather 
than accept it.” 


Egyptian Statement 

The Egyptian Premier began by stating that it was 
of course natural that the Egyptian and British ver- 
sions of events of fifty or sixty years ago should differ. 
“A man who finds himself looking into the muzzle 
of a loaded gun will not take the same view of the 
situation as the man whose finger is on the trigger 
of that gun.” 

He thought that there was hardly one of Sir Alex- 
ander’s historical assertions which he could not refute, 
by relying either on such British sources as the an- 
nual volumes of the Survey of International Affairs, 
published by the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, or those of other countries, such as Bourgeois’ 
Histoire Diplomatique de ’ Europe. 

But he felt that the Security Council would be con- 
tent to leave the last word in that debate to the trained 
historians. “Even now, the school books of almost 
any country present the historians’ judgment in Egypt’s 
favor,” he contended. Therefore he would not yield 
to the temptation to set the record straight on a num- 
ber of topics previously mentioned, such as the cor- 
rect statistics regarding the number of Egyptian cas- 
ualties in the Sudan campaign from 1896 to 1898. 

His references to history had all been directed 
toward bringing before the Security Council the back- 
ground of the present dispute. It was that back- 
ground which led Egyptians to feel a deep-seated sense 
of injury and made possible “events which could so 
easily thwart the peaceful intentions of the Egyptian 
Government.” But “not an inkling” of that back- 
ground had appeared in Sir Alexander’s “whitewash- 
ing of British imperialism.” 

Nokrashy Pasha quoted the historian Sir Edward 
Budge to show that the Sudan, even at an early period. 
was regarded as “a continuation of Egypt.” He also 
quoted from the “Record of Progress” to prove that 
the British had stated their intentions in unmistakable 
terms as to the partition of the Sudan. Quoting from 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from Within, edited in 
1935 by a senior British official of the Sudan Ad- 
ministration, the Egyptian Prime Minister repeated 
that the Sudan Administration had diverted Sudanese 
exports from their natural and traditional trade routes 
along the Nile to the ports of the Red Sea. 

The refusal to permit an Egyptian designation of 
the Grand Kadi in the Sudan served to prove the 
Egyptian case that no appreciation of the significance 
of a spiritual and religious link between the Egyp- 
tians and Sudanese was shown, and that “British in- 
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tervention drives a wedge between the peoples of the 
Nile Valley, and isolates the one from the other.” 

Turning to the first major question, the validity 
of the Treaty of 1936, Nokrashy Pasha recalled that 
he had previously analyzed it article by article. He 
had shown that it contained so many dead articles 
that it had ceased to have any vitality as a basis for 
Egyptian-British relations, and that the safeguards 
which it set up for Egypt had evaporated. 

“Escape from this conclusion is sought, however, 
with reference to the Treaty’s provisions for an un- 
natural alliance, for a dangerous occupation, and for 
continuing the separatist administration in the Sudan,” 
Nokrashy Pasha declared. 

In neither of his two first statements had Sir Alex- 
ander once mentioned the perpetual character of the 
Treaty, but had chosen to ignore this distinguishing 
feature which placed the alliance in direct contradic- 
tion to the Charter. The time limit set by the Treaty 
for the duration of the military occupation had become 
a dead letter. The limits set upon the forces to be 
stationed in Egypt—“which are not in fact respected 
by the British”’—robbed the stationing itself of any 
possibility of serving a legitimate purpose. The oc- 
cupation enabled the British to continue its crippling 
pressure on the Egyptian Government. 

He maintained that this part of the Treaty bore 
no resemblance to the Bases Agreement between 
Britain and the United States to which Sir Alexander 
had alluded. It had outlived its usefulness. It was 
an impediment to that “sovereign equality” guaran- 
teed to Egypt by the Charter. And with the new col- 
lective security system established by the Charter, 
“no British forces are needed to assure either the 
liberty and security of the Canal. or the defence of 
Egypt.” The British, he continued, had no need of a 
treaty to get their forces out of Egypt. The United 
Kingdom representative had made much of British 
willingness to evacuate all troops from the Canal Zone 
by September 1, 1949. “We ask the Security Council 
to direct them to evacuate by September 1, 1947.” 


Recapitulation _ 

The “temporary arrangement of 1899, prolonged 
in 1936,” had also outlived its usefulness. Recapitulat- 
ing arguments previously cited to support Egyptian 
claims to sovereignty over the Sudan, Nokrashy Pasha 
declared that after having finally brought themselves 
to admit “the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
the common Crown of Egypt” during the recent nego- 
tiations, the British had immediately tried to whittle 
down this concept of unity “into a merely symbolic 
expression.” 

He then quoted from the “Record of Progress” to 
show that the British Administration in the Saten 
“is far from being a howling success.” 

Passing to the second issue, the existing menace 

to peace, Nokrashy Pasha contended that this was due 
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to the British themselves. The resentment againg 
their presence in Egypt was rife, and could not be 
stifled. It had exacted a toll of human lives. He 
asked the Security Council to take into account the 
repercussions of this dispute on the whole of the 
Middle East, and to rectify the situation without delay 
by ordering the British forces out of Egyptian terri. 
tory, and the termination of the British administration 
in the Sudan. 

In closing, the Prime Minister reminded the Coun. 
cil that “we live in the year 1947,” that no obsolete 
treaty should stand in the way, and no legalistic con. 
sideration forestall its effort to bolster peace and 
security. Egypt wanted to live her own life “free 
from the iron hand of a powerful invader,” he de. 
clared. “Between the 1936 Treaty and the Charter, 
we have chosen the Charter.” 


Polish Statement 

General discussion of the case began at the con- 
clusion of the meeting on August 13, when Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy (PoLanp) stated his country’s viewpoint, 
Egypt was entitled, he said, under Article 16 of the 
Treaty of 1936 to bring the case to the Security Coun- 
cil. That Article provided for appeal to the Council 
of the League and, by analogy, therefore. the appeal 
to the United Nations was justified. 

The Treaty of 1936, Mr. Katz-Suchy said, was 


inconsistent with the General Assembly’s resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of Member troops on the 
territory of other Members. 


The presence of British 
troops in Egypt was also against the spirit of the 
Charter. Therefore the Security Council was entitled 
to recommend the withdrawal of those troops. Fur. 
ther, the Treaty of 1936 had outlived its purpose and 
hindered the sovereignty of a Member state. On that 
basis too the Council could demand the withdrawal 
and Poland would support such a demand. 

But the status of Sudan, Mr. Katz-Suchy continued, 
must be considered apart from the problem of the 
withdrawal of British troops. This question was not 
only a dispute between the United Kingdom and Egypt, 
but contained a third factor—the Sudan and 6,000,000 
Sudanese. The Sudan was a non-self-governing ter- 
ritory, and the Council’s primary consideration should 
be not the demands and interests of the administering 
powers, but the development of self-government and 
free political institutions for the Sudanese. The prob- 
lem required the most careful study, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
said, and he could not at the moment suggest any 
solution. “If, however,” he added, “the peoples of 
the Sudan demand their unity with Egypt, that de- 
mand will always find the full support of the Polish 
Delegation.” 

At the conclusion of the Polish statement the Coun- 
cil adjourned consideration of the Egyptian Ques 
tion to Wednesday, August 20, when the first speakers 
would be the representatives of Brazil and the U.S.S.R. 
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i question of what, if any, ac- 
tion should be taken to follow 
its cease-fire call to the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia con- 
tinues to engage the Security Coun- 
cil’s attention. By August 15 four 
proposals were before the Council. 
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and The first of these, tabled on Au- 
“free | gust 12, was Australia’s draft reso- 
e de. | lution for establishing a commission 





of the Council to report directly on 
the situation in Indonesia. 

The second, which came from 
Poland on August 15, approved the 
Australian proposal in principle. but 
suggested in addition another com- 
mission to act as mediator and arbi- 
trator between the two Governments. 
This was in line with the request 
made to the Council by the Republic 
of Indonesia. 

The Indonesian Republic and the 
Netherlands made their wishes clear 
to the Council on August 14 and 15. 
What the Republic wants is a Com- 
mission to supervise not only the 
observance of the cease-fire order, 
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tled | but the withdrawal of Netherlands 
‘ur ff troops to positions determined by 
and | the 1946 truce agreement. Dr. Soe- 
that | tan Sjahrir also requested an arbi- 





tration Commission. 





The Netherlands position, on the 


















ed, | other hand, is that the Council has 
the J no jurisdiction in an essentially do- 
not | mestic matter. Dr. E. N. van Klef- 
Pt | fens proposed, however, mediation 
00 F by an impartial third party func- 
€- | tioning without relation to the 
uld Council and outside the United 
ng f Nations. He also proposed that all 
nd | the career consuls in Batavia should 
b- | jointly report on the situation. 

hy The general discussion that fol- 
ny | lowed the initial statements revealed 
of | the position of the members and also 
lee | brought out the salient points of 
sh | the Indonesian Republic and the 

Netherlands. 

n- Dr. Soetan Sjahrir reviewed the 
& § background of the dispute (see box 
“ on page 278) down to the Repub- 





* 9 
lic’s request for a cease-fire order. 
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But, he continued, so long as Dutch 
troops remained in Republican ter- 
ritory, the threat to the very exist- 
ence of the Republic and to lasting 
peace continued to exist. 

The Republic therefore, was ask- 
ing the Council to order the com- 
plete withdrawal of Dutch troops 
from all Republican territories to 
the positions allocated by the truce 
agreement of October 14, 1946. If 
this were done, the Republic would 
assure the Council that it would 
hold itself responsible for law and 
order in all Republican territory. 

The Republic also asked for a 
commission to be appointed by the 
Council to proceed immediately to 
Indonesia to supervise implementa- 
tion of the Council’s cease-fire or- 
der of August 1. Republican troops 
ceased fire unconditonally, Dr. Sja- 
hrir said, but Dutch troops were 
still continuing “mopping-up” oper- 
ations. Reports of the situation were 
conflicting, so it was desirable for 
the Council to have an authoritative 
commission on the spot to supervise 
the cessation of hostilities and to re- 
port back to the Council. 

When withdrawal of Dutch troops 
has taken place, the same commis- 
sion might eventually report on law 
and order in those areas recently 
seized by the Dutch. It could also 
suggest measures to be taken to 
guarantee that law and order would 
prevail and that there would be no 
retaliation. The Republic was also 
asking the Council to appoint a com- 
mission to arbitrate on all points of 
dispute as the one and only means 
of ensuring a peaceful and stable 
solution of the Indonesian question. 

Dr. Sjahrir stated that his Gov- 
ernment had gratefully accepted the 
offer of good offices by the United 
States and the offer of mediation or 
arbitration by Australia as construc- 
tive steps towards establishing such 
a commission. 

He was authorized to declare that 
his Government would accept any 








Indonesia Asks Further Council Action 


Netherlands Contests Jurisdiction 


impartial arbitration and would 
abide by decisions of the Security 
Council with regard to obligations, 
duties, and responsibilities imposed 
by the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Netherlands Statement 


For his part Dr. van Kleffens, 
speaking at the next meeting on 
August 15, also made a number of 
statements about the present situa- 
tion in Indonesia and the character 
of the Indonesian Government (see 
box on page 279). 

He then argued his main point 
against the Australian resolution: 
viz, that the Security Council had 
no jurisdiction. On humanitarian 
grounds, the Netherlands had ac- 
cepted the cease-fire “invitation,” 
but it would not be party to a step- 
by-step technique towards an asser- 
tion of full jurisdiction by the 
Council. 

He then proposed that the Nether- 
lands and the Indonesian Republic 
designate one state each. The two 
so designated would be asked to 
appoint one other state considered 
by them to be completely impartial. 
This impartial state, if it were will- 
ing, would then send a number of 
its nationals to Indonesia to en- 
quire into the situation, to supervise 
the cease fire, and to see what con- 
ditions obtain there. The report 
these persons would make to their 
government would be given the very 
widest publicity. 

In case the Republic of Indonesia 
fails to accept unequivocably the 
good offices of the United States, 
this third impartial state could, at 
the same time, be empowered by the 
Netherlands Government and by the 
Republic of Indonesia to use its 
good offices for a twofold purpose— 
to bring about the immediate re- 
sumption of discussions between the 
two parties, and to report on the 
situation as it has developed to date. 
He further proposed that all the 
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career consuls stationed in Batavia 
should jointly and immediately 
draw up a report on the present 
situation on the islands of Java, 
Sumatra. and Madura. This could 
and should be done almost at once. 


Dr. van Kleffens stated. The Nether- 










® When the allied forces landed 


in Indonesia, the people regarded 
them as friends who had come to 
liquidate the Japanese occupation. 
Trouble developed only when sev- 
eral hundred Dutch soldiers, who 
had landed with the British, com- 
mitted acts of enmity. 

© However, curing a period of 14 
months, the Republic disarmed 70.- 
000 Japanese troops and evacuated 
them from Republican territory. 
Thirty thousand Dutch and other 
allied civilian internees were also 
evacuated. 


© It is not true that the Republic 
is holding 700 hostages. There are 
no internees left in Republican 
territory. 

® The Dutch civilian administra- 
tion landed in Java in October 
1945. There were then no Dutch 
troops in all Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura. But the Republic, despite 
its then great military advantages 
sought to come to an understand- 
ing with the Dutch who refused to 
discuss. 

® In March 1946, through the in- 
tervention of the United Kingdom, 
a draft agreement was reached. A 
delegation left for the Netherlands 
to get the approval of the Dutch 
Government, but after two months 
the Dutch representative returned 
with a completely new set of pro- 
posals. 

® Then came Lord Killearn’s medi- 
ation on the eve of the withdrawal 
of British troops. 

© A truce was reached in October 
1946 and by one of its clauses the 
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lands Government was therefore re- 
questing those countries that have 
career consuls or consuls-general at 
Batavia to give the necessary in- 
structions to them. 

He considered it only fair and 
equitable thai if, at the resumption 


Points from the Statement 


of Dr. Soetan Sjahrir 


Dutch agreed not to increase their 
armed forces beyond the then total 
of allied strength—91,000 men. 

® Finally a compromise was ar- 
rived at on all the points, and the 
Linggadjati Agreement was _ini- 
tialed by both parties on Novem- 
ber 15, 1946. 


® It was only in March 1947 that 
the Dutch Commission-General re- 
turned from the Netherlands and 
then they did not sign the agree- 
ment but demanded that the Re- 
public accept an interpretation of 
the agreement as given unilaterally 
by the Dutch Government. 


* After prolonged haggling, the 
agreement was finally signed on 
March 25 on the understanding 
that the Dutch interpretation was 
not to be binding on the Republic. 


© Meanwhile the Dutch violated 
the status quo by large scale mili- 
tary action and an intensive block- 
ade of Indonesian ports. 

® Nevertheless the Republic signed 
the agreement in the sincere belief 
that Dutch aggression would be 
brought to an end. 


® Without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the Republic, the Nether- 
lands, in contravention of the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement, set up the pup- 
pet states of East Indonesia and 
West Borneo, together with other 
political entities as dependencies 
of the Dutch in the Dutch con- 
trolled parts of Indonesia. These 
were brought into being for the 
express purpose of using them as 
bargaining counters against the 
Republic of Indonesia. 





of discussions between the parties 
the Indonesian Federation—the pro. 
posed United States of Indonesia— 
or any matter pertaining to it is 
brought into the debate, the other 
member states of that Federation-to. 
be should be invited to take part in 





® A new crisis developed and came 
to a head on May 28 of this year, 
when the Dutch issued an ulti- 
matum that the Republic accept 
new proposals based on their in- 
terpretation of the Linggadjati 
Agreement. 


® The Republic put forward con- 
structive proposals on June 7 but 
the Dutch indicated they were not 
prepared to negotiate. Then the 
Republic invoked Article 17 of the 
Agreement providing for arbitra- 
tion. But the Dutch ignored these 
repeated requests. 


® By this time Dutch military 
strength had increased by 30,000 
above the permitted 91,000. 
©The Republic then conceded 
nearly all but some minor Dutch 
demands. But further demands 
were made on July 19, including 
one that all Indonesian troops 
withdraw ten kilometers from their 
positions within 24 hours. The Re- 
public asked for another 24 hours 
to consider the matter. The request 
was refused. 


® On July 20 one hour before the 
Dutch ultimatum expired, A. K. 
Gani, Republican Vice-Premier, 
then at Batavia, was informed that 
the Netherlands Government did 
not consider itself bound any more 
by the Linggadjati Agreement. 

® Simultaneously the Dutch com- 
menced military operations, seized 
all communications facilities, and 
arrested 200 prominent Indones- 
ians in Batavia, including Mr. 
Gani. 
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the discussion. 

Further. it was not sufficient for 
the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia to declare that it had 
civen a cease fire order; that order 
aa become effective and _ be 
obeyed, and this, Dr. van Kleffens 
declared, was not the case. At the 
same time, all subversive action on 
the part of adherents of the Re- 
public must end, and the Govern- 
ment must immediately stop its cam- 


| paign of incitement by radio and 


by word of mouth to such subver- 
sive action. 

It was asking the impossible to 
expect the Netherlands Government 
to continue in the strictest sense its 
observance of the order to cease 
hostilities if, at the same time, the 
forces of the Republic are carrying 
on their open and subversive war- 
rare. 

Any suggestion he had made 
would be acted on in consultation 
with the Government of the United 
States should its good offices be ac- 
cepted unequivocably by both par- 
ties. If not, even then the Nether- 
lands wished to proceed with an in- 
vestigation, but not with an investi- 
gation ordered by the Security 
Council, for the Council has no 
jurisdiction, he contended. The 
Netherlands favored a commission 
of investigation, but the Security 
Council had no right to establish 
one. Whatever the status of the 
Republic of Indonesia, everybody 
agrees, including the Republic it- 
self, that the Netherlands still has 


sovereignty over Indonesia. 


Polish Views 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Po Lanp) 
supported the Australian resolution 
in principle and approved of a 
Commission of the Security Council 
to investigate observance of the 
cease fire order. The Council had, 
by taking the case under Article 39, 
accepted the situation as a breach 
of the peace. To raise the question 
of the competence of the Council 
was an attempt to avoid decision 
and block action. 

The war in Indonesia was too 
serious to be left to arbitration by 
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Points from the 


Statement 


of Dr. van Kleffens 


® Republican territory, in contrast 
with the autonomous states of 
Borneo and East Indonesia, had 
never ceased to be turbulent. 


® Armed clashes between the more 
or less regular army, armed poli- 
tical groups, and armed bands ow- 
ing allegiance to no one, occurred 
frequently. 


® At present, Netherlands troops 
have the difficult task of safeguard- 
ing the population against terror- 
ism by stray Republican troops 
and other armed bands in the terri- 
tory they now occupy. 


® The Republican Government ap- 
pears to be either unwilling or un- 
able systematically to counteract 
this wanton use of force. As a re- 
sult, the attitude of subordinate 
national Republican authorities, 
the police, and influential citizens 
is accordingly weak. Through the 
radio, which the authorities have 
at their disposal, and by word of 
mouth, they incite the troops and 
bands to continue violence. 


® The devastation wrought by the 
Republicans is systematic and 
Jargely directed against foreign 
property. Devastation, arson, and 
murder are the order of the day, 
with the worst excesses against the 
Chinese. 


® The Netherlands authorities in 
Batavia are doing all they can to 
help the stricken people, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are of Dutch 
nationality or not, and to protect 
the others against violence at the 
hands of the Republican terrorists. 


® The inhabitants of the Republic 
could have their freedom any time, 
just as the inhabitants of Borneo 
and East Indonesia had obtained 
it. All that the Netherlands wants 
is to end anarchy and chaos. It is 





not the Netherlands that stands in 
the way of freedom, but the law- 
lessness which the inept Repub- 
lican Government had never suc- 
ceeded in controlling. 


® The Republic is dominated now 
by those who during the Japanese 
occupation delivered thousands of 
their own nationals to the enemy 
to serve as slave labor; “the terror- 
ists, profiteers, job-seekers, and all 
those immoral and _ undisciplined 
elements who come to the surface 
in any widespread upheaval any- 
where.” 


® Already the Council’s action had 
given new hope, boldness, and 
energy to the bad, and despon- 
dency to the vast majority. 


* Contradictory though it may 
seem, the Council’s “cease fire” 
had resulted in the murder of 
hundreds of innocent persons. 
Fundamentally, what had to be 
contended with was remnants of 
Japanese ideology, methods, and 
indoctrination. 


® The lawless elements may regain 
control if the Security Council 
takes upon itself the dreadful re- 
sponsibility of supporting the Re- 
publican Government as now con- 
stituted. The Council might yet 
have to ask the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, on humanitarian grounds, 
“to resume and complete its efforts 
to save the people from this un- 
obeyed Government.” 


© Meanwhile, the Netherlands 
would take all necessary measures 
to protect the public as best it 
could. 


® The Government of the Republic 
would be unable to give effect to 
any awards made by an arbitra- 
tion board. 
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one or two powers, the Polish repre- 
sentative continued. Having a pri- 
mary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security every- 
where, the Council was directly con- 
cerned and must reserve the right of 
arbitration to itself, or to one of its 
However, if of the 
members favored it, he was 
pared to consider the suggestion 


organs. some 


pre- 


that only one commission should 


be established. with’ both supervis- . 


ory functions and the powers of 
arbitration. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy then proposed 
the Australian 


box on this 


amendment to 


(see 


his 
draft 
page). 


resolution 


Question of Jurisdction 

At this stage, the Council's Presi- 
dent, Faris el-Khouri (Syria). re- 
marked that it could not be consid- 
ered that the Council did not have 
jurisdiction unless a formal pro- 
posal was presented which would 
state that since the Indonesian ques- 
tion does not come under the juris- 
diction of the Council, it should be 
deleted from the agénda. If such a 
proposal were to be presented, it 
would be discussed, and a decision 
would be taken concerning it. 

Brigadier-General Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo, of the Philippines, then spoke 
in support of the Australian draft 
resolution. Even if it were contended 
that the armed clash is a domestic 
dispute, he said, such a claim would 
not and could not have the effect of 
defeating the jurisdiction of the 
Council under Article 39 of the 
Charter to determine the existence 
of any threat to peace, breach of 
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At the Council table to partici- 
pate in the discussion of the 
Indonesian Question are Dr. 


Soetan Sjahrir 


(left), of the 


Republic of Indonesia, and Dr. 
P. P. Pillai, newly appointed 
permanent representative of the 


Government of 
United Nations. 


India to the 
Leaning over 


between them is Agoes Salim, 
Foreign Minister of the Republic 


the peace, or act of aggression, and 
to make recommendations, or to de- 
cide what measures should be taken 
under Articles 41 and 42 to main- 
tain or restore international peace 
and security. 

If the Netherlands position was 
accepted the Council might not take 
steps to settle the dispute, and its 
action would be limited to meaures 
necessary to maintain or restore in- 
ternational peace and security. He 
thought that the issue of domestic 
jurisdiction had already been re- 
solved against the contentions of the 
Netherlands Government, but never- 


of Indonesia. 


theless he presented further argu- 
ments in support of the proposition 
that the dispute is not a matter es- 
sentially within the domestic juris. 
diction of the Netherlands. 


In the course of the discussion 
which followed, Joseph Nisot (BEL- 
GIUM) contested the Council’s com- 
petence and declared that his dele- 
gation reserved its position on the 
question as a whole. 


Herschel V. Johnson (Unitep 
STaTEs) pointed out that in order 
to be discussed, a question must be 
placed on the agenda. If it is on the 


AUSTRALIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION ON INDONESIAN 
QUESTION AND POLISH AMENDMENTS 


WHEREAS, the Security Council on 
August 1, 1947, called upon the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia 

(a) to cease hostilities forthwith and 

(b) to settle their disputes by arbi- 

tration or by other peaceful means, 

and keep the Security Council in- 
formed about the progress of the 
settlement, 

AND WHEREAS communications 
have been received from the Govern- 
ments of the Netherlands and of the Re- 
public of Indonesia advising that orders 
have been given for the cessation of host- 
ilities, 

AND WHEREAS it is desirable that 
negotiations should commence as soon as 
possible with a view to a just and lasting 
settlement, that steps should be taken to 
avoid disputes and friction relating to the 
observance of the “cease fire” orders, and 
to create conditions which will facilitate 
agreement between the parties. 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

1. notes with satisfaction the steps 

taken by the parties to comply with the 

resolution of August 1, 1947, 

2. notes the action taken by the 

Government of the United States in 


making available its good offices to the 
Governments of the Netherlands and 
of the Republic of Indonesia, and the 
offer by the Government of Australia 
to act jointly with the United States 
Government in the capacity of mediator 
and arbitrator 

3. resolves to establish a commission 
consisting of representatives of 
(blank) who will report directly to the 
Security Council on the situation in 
the Republic of Indonesia following 
the resolution of the Council of August 
1, 1947. 


Polish Amendments 


Delete paragraph 2. 

In paragraph 3, after the words “to 
establish a commission,” add the words 
“of the Security Council.” 

Add the following new paragraph 
after paragraph 3: “resolves to establish 
a commission of the Security Council 
consisting of (blank) who, on behalf of 
the Security Council, will act in the 
capacity of mediators and arbitrators 
between the Government of the Nether- 
lands and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia.” 


LL 
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agenda, that does not mean neces- 
sarily that the question of jurisdic- 
tion of the Council on that matter 
cannot be raised, and it would seem 
inequitable that the Council must 
be considered competent unless the 
member who contests it can muster 








seven votes, including those of the 
five permanent members, in order 
to remove a question from the 
agenda. 

He reserved the position of his 
delegation on the implications of 
the President’s ruling, while empha- 








sizing that he was not in any way 
contesting the power and authority 
of the Council to determine its jur- 
isdiction in a given matter. 

Discussion of the Indonesian 
question was then adjourned until 
August 21. 
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Republic of Indonesia and Phil ippines Participate 


oTING 8 to 3, the Security Council decided on 

August 14 to invite representatives of the Re- 
public of Indonesia to participate in its discussion 
on the situation in that country. 

Principal point in the debate which preceded the 
decision was the international status of the Republic. 
Dr. E. N. van Kleffens. of the Netherlands, con- 
tended that it is not a sovereign and independent 
state generally so recognized. He quoted from a let- 
ter by the President of the Republic, dated July 10 
of this year, which stated that the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment recognizes that “during the transition 
period between now and January 1, 1948, the 
Netherlands is to retain sovereignty and ultimate 
authority in Indonesia.” 

On the other hand, B. R. Sen, representing India, 
argued that there could be no question that the 
de facto authority of the Indonesian Republic over 
the islands of Java, Madura, and Sumatra had been 
internationally recognized, and Colonel W. R. 
Hodgson (AUSTRALIA) appealed for fair play. “We 
have heard one side,” he declared. “Surely we are 
entitled to hear the other side.” | 

The United States representative, Herschel V. 
Johnson, took the line that in inviting the Republic 
of Indonesia to participate, the Council would not 
be making a state out of a country which was not a 
state. His Government reserved its position on the 
technical question of whether or not the Republic 
is a state in international law, but, despite this 
doubt, its representative should be invited. 

Before the vote was taken, Faris el-Khouri, of 
Syria, the President, emphasized that the Council 
was not defining sovereignties. An invitation as pro- 
posed would not bind any state to recognize the 
independence or sovereignty of the Indonesian Re- 
public, for the invitation would be extended simply 
in connection with the work of the Council. 

Australia, Brazil, China, Colombia, Poland, Syria, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United States voted in favor 
of inviting the representatives of the Republic of 


Indonesia, and Belgium, France, and the United 
Kingdom voted against it. The Indonesian Republic 
had previously accepted in advance for the purposes 
of the dispute the obligations of a Member of the 
United Nations. 


Philippine Republic 

The Council then reversed a previous decision 
and decided that the Philippines should also partici- 
pate. 

A memorandum from Brigadier-General Carlos P. 
Romulo, of the Philippines, stated that no other 
Member of the United Nations, except possibly 
Australia, is closer to the theatre of hostilities than 
the Philippines. Economically, too, the Philippines 
is specially affected because of the disruption of 
its trade with Indonesia, and historically the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia are closely related. 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
France, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States voted in favor of the Philippine request, and 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 


Eastern Indonesia and Borneo 

The next question was whether a like privilege 
should be extended as proposed by Dr. van Klef- 
fens to representatives from Eastern Indonesia and 
Borneo. Belgium’s Joseph Nisot declared that the 
same treatment should be given to these representa- 
tives as to those of the Republic of Indonesia. 

They were in exactly the same position, for the 
three were ultimately to take their place in the 
United States of Indonesia, argued Dr. van Klef- 
fens; but Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, declared 
that they could be treated only as non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

When the matter was put to a vote, Belgium, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
were in favor of inviting them, while Australia, 
Brazil, China, Colombia, Poland, Syria, and the 
U.S.S.R. abstained. The invitation was therefore 
not issued. 






_ months to the day after it appointed its 
Commission of Investigation in the Balkans, the 
Security Council heard its President declare that it 
seemed unable to act on the Greek Question and would 
have to report failure to the General Assembly. 

“We shall have to report that under the rule of 
unanimity the work of the Council can sometimes be 
paralyzed,” he said. 

The statements by Faris el-Khouri (Syria), Presi- 
dent of the Council, at the August 18 meeting followed 
the Council’s action in defeating two more draft reso- 
lutions aimed at solving the question. Nine of the 
eleven members of the Council voted in favor of 
each resolution, which had been introduced by Aus- 
tralia and the United States, but Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. voted against them. The dissenting vote of 
the U.S.S.R., a permanent member of the Council. 
caused their rejection. 

(Substantive decisions of the Council require an 
afirmative vote of seven members, including the con- 
curring votes of the five permanent members. ) 


Report to Assembly 

Mr. el-Khouri announced that, since there were no 
other resolutions before it, the Council had no further 
function to perform in connection with the Greek 
Question and would have to report to that effect to the 
General Assembly. 

The Council had rejected another United States 
draft resolution on July 29 and a U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution on August 4, after which it continued discus- 
sion at four meetings on August 6, 12, 14, and 19. 
(The discussion on August 19 will be reported in the 
next issue of the BULLETIN. ) 

The deadlock on all these resolutions and on a 
Polish draft resolution, defeated on August 6, was the 
same. Poland and the U.S.S.R. voted against the 
United States proposal, and the other nine members 
voted against that of the U.S.S.R. and abstained from 
voting on the Polish proposal. 

A new development in its discussions arose as the 
result of a letter, dated July 31, to the President of 
the Security Council from C. S. Tsaldaris, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Greece. Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, said Mr. Tsaldaris, had continued “their 
concerted activities of sending armed bands across 
the borders of Greece.” They had challenged the 
authority of the United Nations by denying its Sub- 
sidiary Group the right to investigate on their terri- 
tories; and these acts of aggression and defiance 
had been encouraged by the manner in which the 
Soviet Union had used its “special voting privileges 
in the Council to condone and protect violations of 
the Charter.” 
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Stalemate Balks Action In Greek Question 
All Proposals Before Security Council Fail 









These acts had represented further threats to, and 
breaches of, the peace, according to the Greek Foreign 
Minister. As a result, the situation had become “so 
serious that enforcement action under Chapter VII 
of the Charter is urgently required.” 


Polish Resolution Rejected 

In one attempt to arrive at a new solution after 
rejection of the United States and U.S.S.R. draft 
resolutions, Dr. Oscar Lange (PoLAND) presented a 
“compromise” draft resolution on August 4, which, 
he said, consisted simply of the points in the United 
States and Soviet resolutions on which there had been 
general agreement (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. 
III, no. 7, page 227). 

Replying to criticism that his proposals were in- 
adequate and only an appeal to the good will of the 
parties concerned, Dr. Lange said that all major po- 
litical decisions were usually reached by mutual com- 
promise. Most resolutions of the Security Council 
contained only appeals or recommendations for good 
behavior. Furthermore. such an appeal, recently di- 
rected to the Netherlands and the Indonesian Repub- 
lic, had “worked.” 

The representatives of Yugoslavia and Albania wel- 
comed the Polish proposals as in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of the Charter. They said that the 
resolution, if adopted, would help to solve the prob- 
lem before the Council. 

But the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the United States maintained that the Polish proposals 
failed to deal with the realities of the situation and 
were likely to do more harm than good. They and 
seven other members of the Council abstained from 
voting on it, with the result that the resolution se- 
cured only two affirmative votes, those of Poland and 
the Soviet Union. 


Sub-Committee Reports Failure 

The Council next turned its attention to a draft 
resolution submitted by Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLom- 
BIA), which called for the appointment of a sub- 
committee, composed of the representatives of the 
delegations which had submitted proposals and 
amendments on the Greek Question, in order to ascer- 
tain the possibility of formulating a new draft reso- 
lution for the Council’s approval. 

At the suggestion of Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UniTED KincpoM), who contended that the Council 
could not afford further delay in its discussion of 
the Greek Question, a paragraph was added instruct- 
ing the sub-committee to report its conclusions to the 
Security Council on August 11. 
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The sub-committee held two meetings, but Dr. 
Lopez, the Chairman, declared in his report to the 
Council on August 12, instead of reducing the area of 
disagreement, the discussions if anything brought the 
differences of opinion into sharper contrast. It was 
found useless to meet again, and he had to suggest 
that the Council should proceed to discuss the propo- 
sals already tabled. 

The Council next proceeded to discuss those reso- 
lutions which had been presented at a previous meet- 
ing. These included resolutions submitted by the Aus- 
tralian and Colombian delegations. Dr. Lopez stated 
that he would ask to be allowed to withdraw his reso- 
lution at a later stage. 

In discussing his resolution, Colonel William R. 
Hodgson (AusTRALIA), said that the breakdown of 
the discussions had been due to one factor: members 
of the Security Council could not agree on the facts 
of the case. One side insists, he said. that the trouble 
is wholly due to internal conditions in Greece, and 
the other side bases its position on the majority re- 
port of the Commission of Investigation. 

The Council could not declare to the world that 
it was impotent, and it could not achieve a solution 
simply by stating that the Subsidiary Group should 
remain in the Balkans without any authority. He 
asked the Council to “face up to the fact” that the 
situation constituted a threat to the peace. Then, 
having accepted that determination, which automatic- 
ally brought the situation under Chapter VII, the 
Council would be compelled to meet the problem 
squarely. 

Colonel Hodgson believed that the provisions of 
his resolution would enable the Council to meet the 
situation in keeping with its authority and prestige. 
Answering the earlier criticism of the Soviet repre- 
sentative that the Australian resolution had combined 
mechanically the two elements of the Indonesian case 
and the United States resolution, he said that hos- 
tilities had actually broken out in the Indonesian case, 
whereas under his proposal the Council would simply 
determine that there existed a threat to the peace in 


the Balkans. 


Nor did his resolution call for a commission of 
investigation with wide powers as the United States 
resolution had done. It called for observers to re- 
port the facts directly to the Council without having 
to go through all the procedure and delay which at 
present complicated the problem of investigation. 


United States Resolution 


This Australian draft resolution, as amended by 
minor additional sentences proposed by the United 
States, was endorsed by Herschel V. Johnson, who 
declared that he would vote for its adoption. Mr. 
Johnson, however, presented a new United States 
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resolution, which, he said, would be withdrawn if the 
Australian resolution was passed by the Council. 


The time had come to record honest opinions, Mr. 
Johnson stated, now that “we are no longer under 
the necessity of attempting to- appease further a 
threatening veto.” Greece is in grave peril, he said, 
a peril which resulted from the guerrilla warfare now 
being waged against the Greek Government “by Com- 
munist-led bands actively supported by Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia and by the Communist Party 
of Greece.” It was perfectly clear that the Govern- 
ments of Greece’s northern neighbors were working 
in close conjunction with the Greek Communists to 
establish in Greece “a minority totalitarian govern- 
ment which would be subservient to the Communist- 
controlled countries.” 


The United States had thought that its resolution 
of June 27 would be adequate to re-establish order 
along the Greek border, but it was defeated by the 
vote of one permanent member. During the debate 
on the resolution, the situation along the border grew 
worse, and the Council was obligated now more than 
ever to seek positive measures. Even though the 
efforts of the majority should again be blocked by 
the exercise of the veto, the world would know of 
the determination of nine of eleven members to pre- 
vent aggression, whereas a failure to meet the issue 
squarely would be a signal to aggressors and poten- 
tial aggressors to act with impunity. 

“It is our thought,” Mr. Johnson continued, “that 


AUSTRALIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
HAVING RECEIVED AND CONSIDERED the re- 


port of the Commission of Investigation established 
by the resolution of the Council dated December 19, 
1946, 


1. DETERMINES that the situation on the northern 
borders of Greece constitutes a threat to the peace 
under Article 39 of the Charter of the United Nations, 


2. CALLS UPON the parties involved, namely 
Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, to cease all 
acts of provocation, 


3. DIRECTS, in accordance with Article 40 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, that Greece on the one 
hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria on the 
other hand, should at once enter into direct negotia- 
tion in an endeavor to relieve the tension at present 
existing and with a view to the resumption of normal 
and peacefui diplomatic relations, 
4. CALLS UPON the Governments concerned to re- 
port before September 6, 1947, the steps taken to 
give effect to this resolution. 

To ensure that this decision is put into effect there 
shall be appointed observers with the duty of report- 
ing direct to the Security Council. 
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should the Council—having done all in its power to 
cope with the situation, for the present at least— 
find itself unable to afford Greece the necessary pro- 
tection, the problem must inevitably be carried to the 
General Assembly. If a substantial majority of the 
Council declares, by its words and its votes, that the 
three northern neighbors of Greece are guilty of acts 
of aggression against Greece and that there therefore 
exists in the Balkans a threat to the peace requiring 
action by the United Nations, this action by the ma- 
jority will, in our opinion, provide a powerful im- 
petus for formal action by the General Assembly.” 
While making it clear that his Government would 
exhaust every available means within the framework 
of the Charter to maintain peace and provide protec- 
tion to Greece, he declared that the United States 
“will not sit idly by while the territorial integrity and 
political independence of a Member of the United 
Nations are challenged.” Continued failure of the 
Security Council to take effective action because of 
the Soviet veto could not “preclude individual or 
collective action by states willing to act, so long as 
they act in accordance with the general purposes and 
principles of the United Nations”—especially when 
such action supported a policy approved by a clear 
preponderance of the members of the Council. 


Soviet Statement 


On August 14, Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) re- 
plied at length to the Australian and United States 
proposals to show why they were inacceptable to the 
Soviet Union. 

The first part of his statement was devoted to a 
consideration of the first United States resolution, 
and the Council’s discussion of the Greek Question 
under Chapter VI of the Charter. This resolution, 
he maintained, would only have created additional 
complications because it did not attempt to remove 
the causes of trouble, namely, internal strife result- 
ing from the fight between the forces of democracy 
and the anti-democratic forces centered around the 
Greek Government, and foreign interference in Greek 
internal affairs. 

Mr. Gromyko then argued, as had the representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria at previous meetings, 
that the Greek Question had been considered under 
Chapter VI, and that nothing had transpired in the 
past two weeks to warrant a shift to Chapter VII. 
On July 31, 1947, however, the Greek Government 
had requested that the Greek Question be considered 
on the basis of Chapter VII, and, according to Mr. 
Gromyko, the new United States resolution “could 
be found in its embryonic state in the letter sent by 
Mr. Tsaldaris. It took twelve days to make this Greek 
embryo into a finished United States product,” he said. 

Logic and common sense showed that since the 
initial United States proposals presented on the basis 
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of Chapter VI were not acceptable, “the new demand 
of the Greek Government, as well as any new pro- 
posals which are based on these requests, should be 
considered inacceptable even to a greater degree.” 

The new United States proposals embodied two 
main ideas: that there was a threat to Greece emanat- 
ing from the neighboring states, which were sup- 
posedly attempting to establish a “totalitarian regime” 
there based on a minority; and that the United States 
“is acting as a savior of Greece and the Greek people 
against this threat emanating from the north.” The 
Greek Government, Mr. Gromyko said, sacrifices the 
independence of the state in order to preserve the 
present regime in Greece which does not find any sup- 
port in the people. The United States, he added, had 
tried to tighten the noose around the neck of the 
Greek people. It had tried to enslave it politically 
and economically, “to the detriment of the vital na- 
tional interest of the Greek people, with very doubtful 
benefits for the people of the United States.” 

As to the Australian resolution, Mr. Gromyko de- 
nied the premise that the present situation on the 
northern borders of Greece constituted a threat to 


peace. Nor in his estimation was there any justifica- 


tion for the appeal to Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to cease all provocative acts, since the 


NEW UNITED STATES DRAFT RESOLUTION 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL having considered the 
report of the Commission of Investigation established 
by resolution of the Council of December 19, 1946, 
and having considered the information supplied by 
the Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion and the oral and written statements made to the 
Council by Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia; 


FINDS that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
have given assistance and support to the guerrillas 
fighting against the Greek Government and have 
continued to do so subsequent to the period covered 
by the report of the Commission of Investigation; 


DETERMINES that such assistance and support to 
the guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
constitutes a threat to the peace within the meaning 
of Chapter VII of the Charter; 


CALLS UPON Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to cease and desist from rendering any further assist- 
ance or support in any form to the guerrillas fighting 
against the Greek Government; 


DIRECTS the Subsidiary Group to report to the 
Security Council on the compliance of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia with this order; 


CALLS UPON Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to co-operate with Greece in the settlement of their 
disputes by peaceful means and to keep the Security 
Council informed of the progress of the settlement. 


The Security Council remains seized of the ques- 
tion and will take such further action in connection 
with the enforcement of its order and the settlement 
of the dispute as may from time to time be necessary. 
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last three-named countries had nothing to do with 
provoking these incidents. The Australian resolution 
contained the previous United States proposals for 
setting up “the institution of observers.” It con- 
tained the worst provisions of the first United States 
resolution. 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is in- 
terested in settling the relations between Greece and 
its neighbors,” Mr. Gromyko declared. “This settle- 


gece unanimously, the Security Council recom- 
mended the Kingdom of Yemen and the new Do- 
minion of Pakistan for admission to Membership in 
the United Nations at its meeting on August 18. The 
recommendations now go to the General Assembly at 
its forthcoming session in September, and it is possi- 
ble that representatives of the two states may be 
seated at that session. 

(The Charter provides that admission to Member- 
ship is to be effected by a decision of the General As- 
sembly on the recommendation of the Security 
Council. ) 





Sayed Hassan Ibrahim, representative of the Kingdom of 

Yemen, attends a meeting of the Security Council’s Mem- 

bership Committee while Yemen’s application for admission 
is considered. 
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Yemen and Pakistan Recommended for Membership 
No Agreement on Five Other Applications 


ment should be arrived at not by whitewashing those 
who are guilty and not by accusing those who are not 
guilty but, to the contrary, by unmasking the real 
and not the supposed guilty parties. Only on this 
basis can we succeed in finding a solution to this 
question.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gromyko’s statement, the 
Council adjourned its discussion of the Greek Ques- 
tion until August 19. 





The application from Yemen met with no objection 
in the Council’s Membership Committee, which con- 
sidered that the Council might recommend it for 
admission. The Membership Committee consists of 
representatives of each of the eleven members of the 
Council. 


Pakistan’s Application 

Pakistan’s application, which was dated August 15, 
was dealt with directly by the Council without refer- 
ence to the Committee. 

Pakistan came into existence after the division of 
India, and its application stated that, in the view of 
the Pakistan Government, both the new Dominions— 
India and Pakistan—should automatically become 
Members of the United Nations with effect from Au- 
gust 15. If this view was not accepted, however, Pakis- 
tan was applying for admission, and it was prepared 
to accept the obligations contained in the Charter. 

The application was supported by Dr. P. P. Pillai. 
permanent representative of the Government of India 
to the United Nations, who, on making a request to be 
heard by the Council, was invited to the Council table. 

At the outset of the Council’s discussion on August 
18, the President, Faris el-Khouri (Syria), proposed 
that Albania, Mongolia, Transjordan, Portugal, and 
Ireland should be recommended for membership; that 
Hungary, Italy, Rumania, and Bulgaria, ex-enemy 
states, should be recommended without further detailed 
discussion as soon as the juridical technicalities of 
ratifying their peace treaties are completed; and that 
Austria, not being considered an ex-enemy state, 
should be recommended forthwith. 


Secretary-General’s View 

Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Legal Affairs, also stated that the Secretary- 
General still had the same opinion that he held on 
August 28, 1946, when he supported the admission to 
membership of all the states that were applying then. 
He had pointed out that “the founding Members of 
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the United Nations and all the great powers which 
form part of our organization have agreed, on numer- 
ous occasions, that the United Nations must be as 
universal as possible.” 

The Secretary-General suggested that the Council 
recommend to the General Assembly the admission of 
Albania, Outer Mongolia, Transjordan, Ireland, Por- 
tugal, Yemen, and Pakistan at once, and the admission 
of Hungary, Italy, Rumania, Austria, and Bulgaria as 
soon as the treaties with those countries come into 
force. 

T. F. Tsiang (CHINA), representing one of the 
permanent members of the Council, expressed oppo- 
sition to both the President’s proposal and the Secre- 
tary-General’s recommendation. 


Five Applications Re-examined 

When the Council took up the five applications pend- 
ing from last year, no such unanimity as in the case 
of Yemen and Pakistan could be reached. 

These five were the applications of the People’s Re- 
public of Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, Ireland, and 
Portugal. 

At its meeting on August 29 last year the Council 
failed to recommend these states. The General Assem- 
bly noted this fact on November 19, 1946, and recom- 
mended that the Council re-examine the applications 
on their respecive merits as measured by the yardstick 
of the Charter, in accordance with Article 4, which 
stipulates that membership is open to all peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organization, are 
able and willing to carry out those obligations. 

The Council accepted the General Assembly’s recom- 
mendation and on July 8, 1947, instructed its Mem- 
bership Committee to re-examine the five applications. 
Unanimity was not reached in the Committee on any 
of them. 

The stand taken by the representatives in the Coun- 
cil reflected the attitudes taken by their delegations in 
the Committee. 

In most cases, too, the stand taken by members of 
the Council which were members last year was the 
same as at the first examination. There was one major 
exception, however, in the case of the application from 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Last year China supported the application, but this 
year it opposed it, since China considers that Mongolia 
is not a peace-loving state because Mongolian troops, 
with a certain number of airplanes, had invaded Chi- 
nese territory in June of this year. The U.S.S.R. con- 
tended that the information on the incident provided 
by China does not correspond to the truth. 


Five New Applications 
The Membership Committee did not reach unanimity 
in considering the five other applications, which were 
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HOW COUNCIL VOTED 
ON APPLICATIONS NOT RECOMMENDED 


People’s Republic of Albania 
FOR—Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R..........0.c.+.0000. 3 
AGAINST—Australia, Belgium, United 

Kingdom, United States............ssesseseees 4 
ABSTENTIONS—Brazil, China, Colombia, 
France 

Mongolian People’s Republic 
FOR—Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R................0000 
AGAINST—China, United Kingdom, 

United States 
ABSTENTIONS—Australia, Belgium, 


Brazil, Colombia, France 


Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan 
FOR—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, United King- 
dom, United States 
MEATINET—USGR.. ceecioscinceressasassnvinecssnine 
ABSTENTION—Poland 
(Since the one vote in opposition was cast 
by a permanent member of the Council, 
Transjordan was not recommended.) 


Ireland 
(The same vote as in the case of Trans- 
jordan.) 
Portugal 
FOR—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, United King- 
dom, United: States a csssscssslecstaciescbesecacenasss 9 
AGAINST—Poland, U.S.S.R. ..........ssscsse00 2 
(Since one vote in opposition was cast by 
a permanent member of the Council, Por- 
tugal was not recommended.) 


received in 1947 from Hungary, Italy, Austria, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. 

The Council on August 18 rejected a Soviet pro- 
posal that in view of the fact that peace treaties with 
four of the states are not yet in force, and, in the case 
of Austria, the treaty is not yet prepared, the Council 
should not proceed to a vote on these applications. 
Only Poland, Syria, and the U.S.S.R. voted for the 
proposal. Belgium, Brazil, France, and the United 
States voted against it, and Australia, China, Colombia, 
and the United Kingdom abstained. 

Likewise, when the Council turned to consideration 
of the applications individually, a proposal to postpone 
consideration of the application from Hungary was 
rejected, when only five members, Australia, China, 
Poland, Syria, and the U.S.S.R., voted in favor, and 
the other six abstained. 

Further discussion was then postponed for three 
days. 
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Economic and Social Council 





“sr HE spirit of solidarity and the atmosphere of 

co-operation that prevailed,” said Dr. Jan 
Papanek, Acting President of the Economic and Social 
Council, as he brought the fifth session to a close, 
“must be heartening to all those who have followed our 
work from day to day and week to week.” 


The session, which began on July 19, terminated on 
August 17, and during these four weeks the Council 
had dealt with an agenda of 39 items. 

Largest part of its meetings, both plenary and 
committee, was devoted to a review of the reports of 
its Commissions. Most of these subsidiary expert 
bodies of the Council have only begun their work, 
and their reports were therefore mainly the outline of 
their plans and programs. To the Council fell the duty 
of weighing these plans; and, in the process, points 
raised in the Commission meetings were again dis- 
cussed. Among the reports thus approved were those 
of the two regional Commissions, the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and that for Asia and the Far East. 

Important decisions reached included those on the 
plans for two international conferences of great con- 
sequence: those on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press. and on Trade and Employment. Agreements 
were also concluded to relate five important inter- 
national organizations to the United Nations: the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, the World Health Organization. 
the International Telecommunications Union, the In- 


Freedom of 


The International Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press, which the General Assem- 
bly had directed be held during 1947, was scheduled 
by the Council to begin on March 23, 1948, at Geneva. 
In view of the preparations required and of the existing 
calendar of United Nations conferences, it was con- 
sidered impracticable to hold it during the time 
stipulated by the Assembly, and the Council will have 
ge the Assembly of this fact at its session this 
all. 

The Council devoted a good part of three days— 
August 13 through 15—of its last week to the final 
debate on this question. It was decided early in the 
discussion that, contrary to the recommendation of 
the Council’s Social Committee, non-Member coun- 
tries attending the Conference would not have the 
right to vote. Despite a U.S.S.R. motion to invite the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, it was decided that this 
state would not be on the list of non-Member countries 
asked to attend; the list would be the same as that 
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Concluding Decisions of the Fifth Session 


Information 








ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
and the International Monetary Fund. 


Non-governmental organizations which have con- 
sultative status with the Council closely co-operated 
with the work of the session and presented their sug- 
gestions and proposals. The Council granted consulta- 
tive status to 22 more non-governmental organizations. 


“As the list of commissions, specialized agencies, and 
non-governmental organizations increases,” said Dr. 
Papanek in his closing speech, “it becomes more ap- 
parent that the role of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil will become increasingly that of a co-ordinator to 
align the various agencies in such a way as to prevent 
the overlapping of initiative, work, and competence.” 


Dr. Papanek then referred to the differences of 
opinion between member countries which do exist on 
economic and social matters as well as political, and 
emphasized that the purpose of the Council “is not to 
prove that any economic theory or practice is the 
only acceptable one, but to find the common denomi- 
nator of all our economic and social systems to achieve 
the aim of the United Nations—to provide a better, 
fuller life for all people in a peaceful world.” 

(In the following pages we report the main decisions 
of the Council in the last five days of the session. 
Previous issues of the BULLETIN reported the Council’s 
work as it progressed.) 








for the International Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. 

An outline of the committee structure of the Con- 
ference was approved by the Council, and also a 
detailed provisional agenda. The agenda will be aug- 
mented at the Council session beginning February 2 
at Lake Success, by which time the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press will have 
held its second session. At is stands now, the provis- 
ional agenda contains two parts, one on fundamental 
principles and another on practical measures, the 
former of which gave rise to the most protracted 
discussion. 

In the discussions on fundamental principles, the 
U.S.S.R. representative maintained that the statement 
of the duties and responsibilities of the press and other 
information media was defective because it did not 
include the duties of aiding the struggle against 
fascism and of unmasking Fascists and warmongers. 
This position was also taken by Georges Boris 
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(FRANCE), who introduced a French-Chilean-Norwe- 
gian amendment containing the words “to combat 
fascist ideology by removing the remnants of fascism 
and collaborationism from the media of information” 
and “to combat forces which incite war by removing 
bellicose influences from media of information.” There 
ensued a debate on the suitability of the words “fa- 
scism” and “collaborationism.”” The Canadian delegate 
proposed instead “totalitarianism” and “fifth-column- 
ism,” saying that “fascism” is used loosely in the press 
of the world, sometimes merely as a term of abuse, and 
that, in countries “happily . . . not occupied by fascist 
forces during the war,” the counterparts of the col- 
laborationists were the fifth-columnists—a more uni- 
versal term. Hernan Santa-Cruz (CHILE) stated that 
“TI cannot conceive that the United Nations, which has 
fought fascism, and which was brought into being 
through the fight against fascism, could consent to 
have the words ‘fascist’ or ‘fascism’ eliminated and 
declared taboo.” He could conceive, however, of re- 
placing “fascist” with “anti-democratic.” On the other 
hand, the statement of the press’s duties must have 
universality, stressed H. M. Phillips (Unitep Kinc- 
poM). “The word ‘fascist’ means different things to 
different people.” he said. He favored a more positive 
wording of the statement. 

The Council, striving to meet the basic principle of 
the Soviet view on this part of the agenda, finally 
adopted a text embodying French and Lebanese amend- 
ments. In the final vote the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussion 
delegates did not vote against these amendments but 
merely abstained. The approved text of this section of 
the provisional agenda now includes the phrases “to 
combat any ideologies whose nature could endanger 

[human] rights and freedoms” and “to combat 
forces which incite war, by removing bellicose influ- 
ences from media of information.” 


Narcotics Control 


Acting on a recommendation of its Narcotics Com- 
mission, the Council took steps to bring certain syn- 
thetic drugs of a habit-forming character within the 
system of international narcotics control. The Council 
instructed the Secretary-General to prepare a draft 
protocol to apply the full international control of the 
1931 Narcotic Drug Convention. The draft protocol 
will cover new habit-forming synthetic drugs not al- 
ready included in existing conventions. 

The Secretary-General is to circulate his draft pro- 
tocol to governments for their early comments. He is 
also to forward it to the World Health Organization 
for its observations. 

This action of the Council followed the proposal 
made by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, which 
concluded its second session on August 1. 

The Commission asked the Council to take urgent 
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action in regard to habit-forming synthetic drugs 
after it had been told that a new drug, amidone, which 
has an effect similar to that of morphine, was shortly 
to be licensed for manufacture in the United States. 

Though the drug was to be declared a dangerous 
drug, and its distribution controlled, the formula was 
available elsewhere. It would be cheaper to produce 
than morphine, and by comparatively simple changes 
of formula an almost unlimited range of synthetic 
drugs with similar effects could be produced. 

The Commission, therefore, was of the opinion that 
unless the drug were put under effective control 
throughout the world, there would be a danger of 
serious over-production which would inevitably result 
in leakages into illicit traffic. The Commission there- 
fore requested the Council to take the action which it 
has now done. 

The Council also approved another recommendation 
of the Commission and postponed the election of two 
members to the Permanent Central Opium Board. 


Relief Needs After the Termina- 
tion of UNRRA 


Directed by the General Assembly to report to each 
session of the Economic and Social Council on how 
relief needs were being met after the termination of 
UNRRA, the Secretary-General informed the Council 
that known relief plans in six of the European coun- 
tries fell short of the most urgent requirements by 
about forty per cent, and that a number of these coun- 
tries would have to make further reductions in their 
already slender food rations. 

The estimates submitted by the Secretary-General in 
his report was based on information supplied by FAO 
surveys on the food situation in Austria, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Poland, and Yugoslavia; on information 
received from nineteen Member nations in reply to the 
Secretary-General’s letter of May 23 to all Member 
states requesting information on their relief plans and 
the progress of their activities in this respect (36 
countries have not yet replied to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s letter) ; and on the report of the Special Tech- 
nical Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief. 

Figures showed that the food shortage would not 
end in 1947, the Secretary-General reported, and as- 
sistance in financing food imports was most urgently 
needed now and for the immediately following months. 
Drawing the attention of the Economic and Social 
Council and of Member nations to the critical situa- 
tion, the Secretary-General urged that the unanimous 
resolution on this matter adopted by the General 
Assembly be effectively translated into immediate and 
real help. He asked also that the Economic and Social 
Council consider what further action should be taken. 

The Council felt that it could take no further action 
pending receipt of replies from all the governments to 
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whom the Secretary-General had sent his inquiry of 
May 23. The Council, therefore, adopted a resolution 
noting the Secretary-General’s report and drawing the 
attention of the General Assembly to it. It also ap- 
proved the action taken by the Secretary-General. 


Passports and Frontier Formalities 


The Council forwarded to its Transport and Com- 
munications Commission the recommendatic.s which 
it had received from the Meeting of Experts to Prepare 
for a World Conference on Passports and Frontier 
Formalities. In doing so the Council instructed the 
Commission to review the entire position on the subject 
on the basis of an analysis by the Secretary-General. 
The recommendations of the experts were accompanied 
by comments from Member governments. 


Migrant and Immigrant Labor 


Exercising a privilege granted at the last session 
of the Council, the American Federation of Labor 
placed an item on the agenda seeking protective meas- 
ures for migrant and immigrant labor. The Council 
expressed general approval of the Federation’s initia- 
tive and viewpoint. It asked the International Labor 
Organization to give its active consideration to the 
subject including the revision of its existing Conven- 
tion and Recommendations on Migration, and to re- 
port on its progress to the Council. It also requested 
the Social and Population Commissions to give their 
attention to the problem. The chief dissent to the study 
of the AFL item came from the U.S.S.R., whose dele- 
gate stressed that some countries favored immigration 
in order to exploit cheap labor. He also objected to 
linking migration with the refugee problem. 


Co-Operation With Trusteeship 
Council 


By way of developing machinery for co-operation 
with the Trusteeship Council, as provided for in the 
Charter, the Economic and Social Council on August 
16 considered the report of a joint committee of six 
members of both Councils, which met August 8-13. A 
provision of the report—to the effect that petitions on 
human rights from trust territories be dealt with by 
the Trusteeship Council—was criticized by the U.S.S.R. 
delegation as limiting the rights and prerogatives of 
the Economic and Social Council. The proposal of the 
U.S.S.R. and Byelorussia that consideration of the 
report be postponed to the next session was, however, 
not adopted. The report was discussed, and was re- 
ferred to the Trusteeship Council along with the record 
of the discussion in the Council. 

With regard to advice on the Trusteeship Council’s 
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provisional questionnaire on trust territories, it was 
agreed that such questionnaires, broken into sections, 
should be referred to the appropriate commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council. 


1948 Sessions 


There will be only two sessions of the Council dur- 
ing 1948. This decision was taken with the proviso 
that, at its second 1948 session, the Council may decide 
that a further session be held to consider urgent 
questions. The first session will begin February 2 at 
Lake Success; the second, July 12 at Geneva. A five- 
member Interim Committee of the Council (to be 
appointed) will consider other adjustments to the 
Secretary-General’s draft program of 1948 meetings. 


Agreements With Specialized 
Agencies 


Having already given final approval to an agree- 
ment with the Universal Postal Union earlier in the 
session, the Council on August 16 proceeded to ap- 
prove agreements also with the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the International Telecommunications Union. All five 
agreements must be submitted to the General Assembly 
for final approval before these inter-governmental or- 
ganizations are brought into relationship with the 
United Nations as specialized agencies. 

The agreement with the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union was passed subject to a resolution by 
Norway stating that the Council took note of special 
circumstances making it impossible for the time being 
to reach an agreement more in conformity with other 
approved agreements. A similar reservation attached 
to the agreement with the UPU. The two agreements 
are less detailed than others because the administrative 
organs of the organizations are limited. 

The agreements with the Fund and the Bank were 
voted without reservation, but only after a prolonged 
discussion. The agreements as drafted made budgetary 
control by the United Nations impossible, Finn Moe 
(Norway) argued. Thus the Council was not allowed 
to exercise its functions of co-ordination under the 
Charter, and other specialized agencies might, on the 
precedent of these agreements, ask for agreements of 
the same type. Better no agreement than an unsatis- 
factory agreement, Mr. Moe said. Willard L. Thorp 
(Unirep States) replied that, for one thing, budget 
control was no problem in the case of the Bank and 
the Fund, since they relied on their own incomes to 
meet expenses. Moreover, the Charter provides only 
for recommendations on the budget of specialized 
agencies, not for budgetary control. The special na- 
ture of the Fund and the Bank, he argued, justified 
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different agreements in their cases. “We have already 
approved agreements with substantial variations,” he 
pointed out. 

The President informed the Council, on its last day 
of meeting, of a letter from UNESCO asking that the 
membership of Monaco in that organization be ap- 
proved so that final action might be taken on the 
application at the UNESCO Conference in Mexico 
City in November. The matter was, however, postponed 
to the next Council session. 


Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Following its policy of developing relations with 
non-governmental organizations, the Council consid- 
ered at this session several proposed additions to the 
bodies which enjoy consultative status with it. 

First of the Council’s decisions on this subject was 
to promote the International Organization of Indus- 
trial Employers from category “B” consultative status 
to category “A.” Twenty-one international non-govern- 
mental organizations and four national ones were 
admitted to category “B,” bringing the total in this 
class to fifty. No changes were made in category “C.” 

Category “A” consultative status is reserved for 
organizations “which have a basic interest in most 
activities of the Council, and are closely linked with 
the economic and social life of the areas which they 
represent.” 


Category “B” is for organizations with “a special 
competence but concerned specifically with only , 
few of the fields of activity covered by the Council,” 

Category “C” is for organizations primarily cop. 
cerned with the development of public opinion ang 
with the dissemination of information. 


Representatives of organizations in any of the cate. 
gories have the right to attend public meetings of the 
Council; those in category “A” have the right to sub. 
mit items for the provisional agenda of the Coungil 
and to circulate statements to Council members. Those 
in categories “B” and “C” may submit statements, a 
list of which shall be circulated to Council members 
and any one of which may then be circulated in full 
at the request of any Council member. 

Three category “A” organizations have already exer. 
cised their privilege of bringing items to the Council's 
attention. The World Federation of Trade Unions sub. 
mitted to the last session the item on trade-union 
rights. The American Federation of Labor brought up 
the question of the protection of migrant and imni- 
grant labor, and a proposal for international control 
of oil resources was submitted by the International 
Co-operative Alliance. 


A list of non-governmental organizations granted 
consultative status at the fifth session of the Council is 
given below. These are in addition to the 42 organiza- 
tions already having consultative status, a list of which 
appeared in the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. II. no. 13, 
dated April 8, 1947. 


Non-Governmental Organizations Granted Consultative Status 
Additions made to list at Fifth Session 


(NOTE: Conditions, if any, attached by the Council are noted in parentheses.) 


CATEGORY “A” 


International Organization of Industrial Employers 
CATEGORY “B”’ 


International 

Boy Scouts International Bureau 

Catholic International Union for Social Service 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for : 
consultation with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations 

International Abolitionist Federation 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers 

International Automobile Federation and the Inter- 
national Touring Alliance (to be jointly repre- 
sented, subject to the exclusion of their Spanish 
affiliates ) 

International Bar Association (subject to the exclu- 
sion of its Spanish affiliates) 

International Conference of Social Work 

International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic 
in Women and Children 

International Co-operative Women’s Guild 

International Federation for Housing and Town 


Planning (subject to the exclusion of its Spanish 
affiliates ) 

jnternational Institute of Administrative Sciences 

International Organization for Standardization (on 
condition that the Spanish affiliate be expelled 
from the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission ) 

International Union of Local Authorities 

International Statistical Institute 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 

International Union of Producers and Distributors of 
Electric Power 

International Voluntary Service for Peace 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 


National 
All India Women’s Conference (India) 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
(United States) 
Howard League for Penal Reform (United King- 
dom) 
National 
States ) 


Peace 


Association of Manufacturers (United 
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United Nations Appeal for Children 
Council Approves Campaign Plans 


+ i EcoNoMIc. AND SociaL Councit has now ap- 
proved international machinery for launching the 
United Nations Appeal for Children. On August 8, 
the Council adopted a resolution endorsing the pro- 
gram and establishing two special committees to assist 
the Secretary-General in implementing the Appeal. 

The Appeal originated at the second session of the 
General Assembly, when Aake Ording, a member of 
the Norwegian delegation, suggested the collection of 
one day’s pay from people throughout the world to 
meet emergency relief needs. At its session last 
March the Council decided that the proceeds should 
go to meet the needs of children, adolescents, and 
expectant mothers, without discrimination because of 
race, creed, nationality status, or political belief. 


Purpose of the Appeal 


The Appeal, which was originally known as “The 
One Day’s Pay Proposal,” has a two-fold purpose: 
first, to alleviate the distress of many millions of un- 
derfed, poorly clothed children; and, second, to give 
citizens of all countries an opportunity to act as world 
citizens in the solution of a common problem. 

It was therefore considered important that the Ap- 
peal should be conducted, as far as possible, simul- 
taneously in all countries, and that it should have a 
common title. The Council at its present session 
thought that the term “One Day’s Pay Proposal” might 
be misleading, as the Appeal was intended as a world- 
wide campaign for non-governmental voluntary con- 
tributions by all sections of the population, and not 
merely by wage-earning classes. It, therefore, approved 
that henceforth the project should be known only by 
the name “United Nations Appeal for Children.” 

The essence of the one day’s pay idea was to have 
a simple common measurement acceptable to all within 
the same economic group. On a dairy farm the in- 
come of one day’s milk production might be the basis. 
In other cases the unit might be a bushel of wheat, a 
sack of potatoes, a bowl of rice, and so on. It was 
realized that the Appeal should be sufficiently flexible 
to fit varying national patterns, and that contributions 
need not necessarily be in cash. 

The Council’s resolution of March 29 took note of 
the financial needs of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. It was considered that it, was the 
intention of the Council that proceds from the UNAC 
campaign should go mainly to the Fund. However, it 
was decided that contributions made under UNAC 
might also go to existing relief agencies, according to 
agreement between the Secretary-General and the 
country concerned: The special difficulties of certain 
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countries were taken into consideration, and provi- 
sions have been made so that proceds of national col- 
lections may go to meet the needs of children in the 
country itself. 

Some countries felt that they would not be able to 
contribute to the fund due to their own overwhelming 
needs. The Council urged that they should not for this 
reason feel debarred from participating, since any 
funds which they raised would, in fact, to an extent 
agreed by the Secretary-General, be used for the needs 
of their own children. 


Machinery for the Campaign 

In his report to the Council of July 12, the Secretary- 
Geenral outlined the preliminary measures he had 
taken to set up the machinery to handle the world-wide 
campaign. In view of the non-governmental nature of 
the Appeal, he had been in consultation with a number 
of voluntary and non-governmental organizations, in 
particular those having category “A” status with the 
Council. He had also kept some 750 international non- 
governmental organizations informed of the progress 
of the plans for the Appeal. As a result, a number of 
these organizations, including the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and the International Organization of Journalists, had 
taken formal action endorsing the plan for the Appeal 
and urging their affiliates to co-operate. 

Governmental assistance was, however, recognized 
as essential in facilitating the implementation of the 
Appeal in each country. A letter was sent on April 29, 
1947, by the Secretary-General to all Member govern- 
ments, informing them of the tentative proposals for 
setting up necessary international machinery to initiate 
and co-ordinate the campaign. The Secretary-General 
expressed the hope that “work would be started to 
establish national and local bodies for the promotion 
of the Appeal at all levels.” He also drew the attention 
of governments to the Council’s resolution of March 
29, which urged them to facilitate this voluntary effort 
on the understanding that agreements will be reached 
between the Secretary-General and each country as to 
the disposal of the national collections, and as to the 
purchase of supplies within the country for use else- 
where. 

It is envisaged that the national committees will be 
composed of volunteers and will include representa- 
tives of all the leading organizations in the country 
which could be helpful in prosecuting the Appeal. The 
functions of these national committees will be: (a) to 
decide the method and machinery for the Appeal in 
the countries, within the wide limits of the common 
basic principles established by the International Advis- 
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ory Committee; (b) to adapt the “one day’s pay” 
principle to conditions in their countries; (c) to enter 
into agreement with the Secretary-General as regards 
the disposal of the funds collected in their countries; 
and (d) to put the Appeal into effect according to the 
agreements with the Secretary-General. 


Formation of International Committee 


To help coordinate the activities of the national com- 
mittees and to assist the Secretary-General in his work, 
it was originally proposed that a large international 
committee be established comprising representatives of 
international non-governmental organizations, relig- 
ious groups, eminent individuals, and chairmen of the 
national committees. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil felt that a committee of this size would be un- 
wieldy. The Council recognized, however, that one 
of the chief motives for establishing such a committee 
was prestige and publicity value, and it suggested that 
this could best be achieved if the Secretary-General 
were to invite distinguished individuals representing 
various racial, religious, cultural, and geographical 
groups to act as sponsors, giving inspiration and 
support to the Appeal. 

The Council then authorized the Secretary-General 
to establish two bodies: (a) a reduced International 
Advisory Committee, and (b) a Special Committee of 
the Economic and Social Council. It was left to the 
discretion of the Secretary-General whether these two 
committees should meet separately or jointly. 

The International Advisory Committee is to consist 
of the Chairman or one other member of each of the 
national committees, and of one representative of each 
non-governmental organization in category “A” will- 


ing to take an active part in the campaign. An inde. 
pendent Chairman is to be appointed by the Secretary. 
General, who may also appoint up to three additional 
members. 

The International Advisory Committee will assist 
the Secretary-General in co-ordinating the national 
appeals and in his relations with the international 
organizations sponsoring the Appeal. It will also 
advise him, at his request, on matters falling within 
his responsibility under the Council’s resolutions, 

The Special Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council is to be composed of seven of the Council’s 
members and is to assist the Secretary-General between 
sessions of the Council in the practical application of 
the policies set forth in the Council’s resolutions. 


Timing of the Appeal 


Many factors were taken into consideration in re- 
gard to the timing of the campaign. It was essential 
that the central idea should not be lost—that of men 
and women throughout the world making their own 
individual effort for world peace by way of contribu- 
tions to the Appeal on a common day. But there was 
also the undeniable fact that the most effective periods 
for the campaign might differ from country to country 
—and, more particularly, in northern and southern 
hemispheres. Weather, vacations, other appeals, and 
so on would have their effect. The Council therefore 
agreed that a fairly broad period might be set within 
which each country could select the most suitable time 
for its campaign, but that the Secretary-General should 
consider the feasibility of selecting a central date in 
the early part of 1948 which would symbolize the 
world-wide nature of the Appeal. 
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25 
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26 
28 
238 
28 


10 
11 


11 


11 


12 
16 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 
Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning Rules 
on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

FAO Mission for Poland 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 

Trusteeship Council’s Visiting Mission to Western Samoa 

Summer Seminar for International Understanding (UNESCO) 

International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference (ITU) 

Committee on Contributions 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

Population Commission — second session 

Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Caribbean Communications Committee (ICAO) 

Industrial Committee on Lron and Steel (ILO) 

Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Unexploited 
Forests of the World (FAQ) 

Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee of the Forestry Divi- 
sion (FAO) 

Executive Committee of FAO — ninth session 

Third Annual Conference of FAO 

Sub-Committee on Relations with Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (WHO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 





Forthcoming 

Sub-Committee to Negotiate with UNESCO (WHO) 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of WHO—fourth session 

Sub-Committee of the Standing Advisory Committee on Technology 
of Chemical Forest Products (FAO) 

Meeting of ICAO Council 

Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades (ILO) 

Air Navigation Committee (ICAO) 

Air Transport Committee (ICAO) 

Committee on Convention on International Civil Aviation (ICAO) 

International Statistical Conferences 
(in conjunction with Inter-American Statistical Institute and 
International Statistical Institute) 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

General Assembly Committee on Procedures and Organization 

Legal Committee of ICAO 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 

Standing Advisory Committees of the FAO: on Agriculture; on 
Nutrition; on Fisheries 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

General Assembly—second session 
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